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A MOTHER’S INFLUENCE. 

We give below an extract from 
ihe Rev. Sydney Dyer’s address on 
this subject. The incident is very ‘ 
touching, and the verses are worthy | 
record it. Mr. Dyer is a poet 
gfno ordinary calibre :— 

While engaged in distributing | 
iaets among the shipping in th 
harbor of New York, I visited a} 
ip recently from Greenock, Scot-} 
ind, in the forecastle of which I 
neta very aged Scotch sailor, who ii 
manifested a disposition to repel 
eery advance, declining my tracts, 
md replying angrily to my ques- . 
tions. ecling that one so near his 
ed stood much in need of having his at- 
vation turned to the subject of religion, 
[felt unwilling to leave him without hav- 
ing tried every avenue to his feelings. 
Knowing how proverbial Scotch mothers 
efor their attention to the early instruc- 
im of their children, I asked him if he had 
Mt once a mother who taught him to say 

his prayers and read the Bible? The 
mestion seemed for a few moments per- 
fetly to stun him; he stopped short, re- 
mained motionless, except the deep heav- 
g of his bosom and the convulsive quiver 
@ his lips; and then throwing up his 

hands exclaimed, amid a shower of tears, 

‘My mother! my sainted mother!’ As 

son as he could sufficiently compose him- 

vif, he made me sit down upon his locker, 

nd then with a trembling voice and deep 

motion, related to me, how in his infancy 
tismother used daily to teach him the 

reed, the Catechism, and the Lord’s Prayer, 
aithen would kneel down and pray with 
him, often wetting his little cheeks with her 
ears. But her death, when he was quite 
young, left him alone in the world, and 
ince that time, he had followed the sea 
ula life of sin. He had raised a family, 
but God had taken them, and he was now 
mein the world. ‘ But,” said he, ‘* the 
hitterest hour I ever saw, was the one in 
hich my mother died; and though I have 
, ived fourscore years in sin, I still have 
ith to believe that my mother’s prayers 
ill be heard and answered in my behalf.” 
nether this was ever the case I know 
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iy, hot, as I saw him no more; but the inci- 
lent most forcibly illustrates the enduring 
nature of a mother’s influence, and its cer- 
dead, un rewards. ‘This scene so deeply im- 
ead, essed my mind, that I penned the fol- 
ake, owing lines, which, with your pardon, I 
M. C. & Tepeat :— 
’ My life has been a life of tears, 
URE. And bowed is now thy trembling form 
1 itg Sport Beneath the weight. of fourscore years, 
All spent amid life’s darkling storm ; 
ut o'er the cheek no tears can glide 
w deep those I shed when mother died! 
‘ Ithen was young, and roamed all day 
a Out o’er the fields among the flowers, 
i With step so light and heart so gay, 
ars, e butterfly I chased for hours ; 
ut thus again, though éft I’ve tried, 
a ne'er can fee] since mother died! 
_ They called me to the room of death, 
ere on the couch my mother lay, 
3 And told me that her sainted breath 
und, Had left for heaven the lifeless clay ; 
h! then I shed, while at her side, 
2 uch burning tears, when mother died! 
k flowers [lve seen my friends and children die ; 
ave — a homeless wanderer left, 
sai on the bare cold ground would lie, 
waite gan cvery Ta of comfort reft ; 
an till, darkest far in sorrow’s tide, 
tia “te tears I shed when mother died! 
ife ? Mother, you hold the golden chain of 
, "tchild’s destiny. Your influence ma 
life , y 
e! 





link it firmly to the throne of the Eternal, 
or fasten it to the ponderous bolts in the 
cavern of endless despair! See, then, 
that you “look well to the ways of your 
household ;” let your “lips keep knowl- 
edge ;”” “let your works praise you,” and 
your children will “not forsake the law of 
their mother ;” and God will “ give you 
the fruit of thy hands,” for thy ‘ children 
will rise up and call thee blessed !”’ 
[Family Visitor. 








Narrative. 
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~ TOMO, AND THE WILD LAKES. 


BY THE REV. JOHN TODD, D. D. 


From Eagle Island was a distanee of 
about three miles when they came to the 
“carrying place.” On landing, the young 
man with his rifle went forward in the little 
path, to be seen only by the practiced eye. 
Behind him came the canoe carried on the 
head of an Indian; and then followed the 
others, all in silence. In a time almost 
incredible, they had passed through the 
woods about a mile, when they came to a 
small pond. What a beautiful place! 
It was about half a mile in diameter, per- 
fectly round, and its clear, beautiful waters 
seemed to reflect back the trees that stood 
round it, and the heavens which hung over 
it. It was indeed the jewel of the desert. 
On its grassy shores were more than one 
deer timidly feeding, while here and there 
the huge trout threw out his forked tail in 
sheer ecstacy. A single loon sat in the 
middle of the pond, and raised his clear 
shrill notes on seeing the newcomers. As 
this was in the traveled way of the Mo- 
hawks, the company hurried on silently, 
The very rifle in the’ hands of the youth 
seemed to ache to shoot one of the deer, 
but prudence told him better. They slack- 
ened not their efforts until they had passed 
through thgse beautiful ponds—and down 
Stony brook into the Raquette river. 
They then turned up the river, and felt 
safer, because now out of track of any new 
band of Mohawks who might be coming up 
the Raquette. By great and almost super- 
human labors, they were over and beyond 
the upper falls by sunset. Here they 
might safely hunt; for the roar of the falls, 
full one and a half miles of rocks and roar, 
precluded the possibility of their being 
heard. Not a morsel of food had they 
eaten during all the journey of one day. 
Two of the Indians now made a camp fire, 
and having smoked their pipe, coiled up 
under the smoke, and ina few minutes, 
were fast asleep. The chief peeled a small 
spruce, and with its bark and a stick of a 
yard in length, soon made “a jack,” or 
half lantern—open in front and dark be- 
hind. He next got some dry roots of 
pine, full of gum and highly inflammable. 








Then some dry outside bark of the cedar, 





which he pounded very fine, and tied with 
green bark—which was the “ Indian can- 
dle.” By midnight, the jack was in the 
bow of the canoe, the pitchy roots in the 
jack ready to be dighted up in an instant, 
and the Indian candle lighted and slowly 
burning, like the end ofa dry rope. They 
were going to hunt deer in the Indian way. 
In the bow of the’ cano¢ sat the young 
man just behind the ja¢k, while the old 
Indian sat in the stern to-paddle. In per- 
fect silonce and darkness the canoe moved 
up the river toward the outlet of Long 
Lake. The plunge of the muskrat @nd the 
lunge of the otter as he gamboled and slid 
off the steep bank into the water, were 
frequent; but no deer was heard. At 


length a noise like a calf walking in the | 


water was heard, and the young fnan rais- 
ed the Indian candle and swung it in the 
air a few times, and it was all in a light 
blaze. 
knots in the jack, and they too were on 
fire. There was now a strong light thrown 
out in front of the canoe, while all behind 
the jack was perfect darkness. Slowly, 
and without lifting his paddle from the 
water, and almost without moving it, the 
Indian turned the canoe.toward the deer. 
As it neared the animal, he was seen stand- 
ing in the water about knee deep. He 
lookeé@ at the light without moving, while 
his eyeballs seemed to be balls of fire. It 
seemed like a picture of a huge deer—such 
a picture as is thrown upon the canvass by 
the magic: lantern. The bats are fying 
in all direetion,—the owls seem to be hold- 
ing a jubilee, and hoot and laugh and 
sneeze in all imaginable. and unimagina- 
ble tones. The strange light changes the 
trees on the banks of the river into all 
manner of shapes—castles, towers, church- 
es and palaces. The thin, cold fog rises 
from the river like a vail, and again the 
banks are covered with domes, and pyra- 
mids, and cones of silver. The forest 
seems like a breast work of most wonder- 
ful workmanship. The wild cat, too, 
screams, and the wolfin the distance is 
howling. But the deer—the deer! The 
Indian and the young man keep their eye 
on him alone. There he stands—a huge 





eyes of fire! He dreams of no danger. 
He never thinks of what may be behind 
the brilliant light. 
moves, and the Indian gently shakes it, as 
much as to say, I can go no further. The 
rifle rises up, the outer sight just so as 
to have the light strike it, while the back 
sight isin the dark. But the young Hawk 
knows what he is about. Quick as thought 
he raises the deadly iron, and 2 stream of 
fire leaps from its muzzle. The deer gives 
one supernatural leap high in the air, and 
drops dead! ‘ The Saradac Hawk no for- 
get where to point the winding gun yet,” 
said the Indian, in great admiration. By 
straining every muscle, they got the deer 
into the canoe, and returned to the start- 
ing place. “The two sleepers were now 
aroused, who proceeded to dress the deer, 
and to roast unweighed steaks for their 
repast. After which, the two hunteys went 
to rest; and they sat up, and ent up the 
deer and dried it in the smoke and blaze 
of their fire. They worked, and the oth- 
ers slept until ten o’clock the next morn- 
ing, when anew meal was cooked, and 
nearly an hundred pounds were cured and 
ready for transportation. They were now 
prepared to return and carry their plans 
into execution. 

About a fortnight previous to the com- 
mencement of our story, a young man was 
walking home with a charming girl, the 
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The canoe hardly | 

















choice and the pride of his heart, in one 
of these deep and beautiful glens which are 
so frequent in Vermont. Their parents 
had removed into this new and wild coun- 
try years ago, and had lived as neighbors 
and friends—their log houses being about 
two miles apart. But others had come in, 
and the forest had fallen before the ring- 
ing ax; the humble school-house was seen 
at an early date, and all the blessings 
which followin’ the wake of shrewd and 
_watchful industry. Robert Ralston, and 
Mary Parker, ‘were the eldest in each 
family, and from infancy they were so fre- 
quently in each other's society, that it hap- 
pened very early, that if either was ab- 
sent from the little log school-house, the 
other found it a long and profitless day. 
Robert was sure to find the earliest flow- 
ers of the wilderness in the spring, and the 


| sweetest wild grass in the autumn, and 
He then applied it to the pine- | 


Mary was never forgotten. If the wolves 
were more plenty than common, or if the 
snow was deep and untrodden, Robert was 
sure to see that Mary got safely home. 
The heart beats in the wilderness just as it 
does in the city, only more freely and pure- 
ly. Nothing had crossed them, and by 
the time they had arrived at manhood and 
womanhood, they ran to each other like 
two birds that had never been separated, 
and never dreamed that they could be. 
Almost without the common hopes, and 
fears, and crosses of lovers, it seemed to be 
understood, that as soon as Robert should 
get his farm cleared up, and a comfortable 
house and barn, they should go and occu- 
py it. And so manfully had Robert ap- 
plied himself, that the crops were in, the 
house raised—for the second generation 
of houses in Vermont were all framed 
houses—the barn was built, and partly 
filled, and a hug-horn cow, that would 
have been admired at any agricultural 
fair, had such things then been in vogue, 
fedin the pasture near by. Mary had her 
preparations well under way, her chest of 
towels and sheets all of pure linen, and 
most of them the work of her own nimble 
fingers. In two months they were to be 
married. 

They were walking together toward Ma- 
ry’s house just at evening, and engaged in 
conversation in the twilight voice of love, 
when suddenly a light glanced through 
the trees, red and fierce. Robert turned 
his head, and saw in amoment that it must 
have come from his new farm. ‘* What 
can the matter be?” said he. The red 
glare increased. ‘* Mary, can you get home 
alone, dear? There must be something 
wrong up yonder.” 

“Certainly, Robert, I can already see 
our house, and shall be there in a few 
minutes.” 

The lover gave the hasty kiss, and dart- 
ed off through the woods, intending, to 
reach his new farm by a shorter way thar. 
the usual road. That determination saved 
his life. Although he ran like a deer, yet 
the distance was over a mile, and the woods.. 
were dark and so full of bushes and fallen 
trees, that it was long before he reached 
it. But when he did reach it, how his 
heart sunk within him! His house, and 
barn and their contents, were burning into 
ashes. Elsie, his pretty cow, was in:the 
agonies of death by inhuman butchery, and 
his pigs, and a pet lamb, were all killed. 
The poor fellow could hardly keep from 
weeping aloud. He sat down on a stump 
in the edge of the woods, where the light 
of the-fires could not reveal his person, if 
the foe were anywhere round, and’ there 
sat as motionless as the black stump on 
which he sat. He knew that this must be 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








the work of hostile Indians—but why 
they should select him he could not tell. 
The only imaginable reason to be as- 
signed was, that once on a hunting excur- 
sion, he delivered the old chief, Tomo, 
from the hands of his enemies, who had 
nearly surrounded him, and were exulting 
that in a few hours they should have him 
in their power, and under their tortures. 
He did it by stratagem, or “* head-work,” 
as Tomo called it. Since that, he and To- 
mo had been the best of friends. Tomo 
gave him an Indian name, signifying ‘* Sa- 
ranac Hawk.” But while this gave Robert 
one warm friend in Tomo, it made all To- 
mo’s enemies to be his. ‘They marked him 
for their vengeance. While thinking over 
the present and the future, he happened 
to turn his eyes back, and another stream 
of fire sent out its red light. It was in 
the direction of Mary’shome. Like a lion, 
he bounded away in the path which he had 
not taken, but which the Indians had, re- 
gardless of nothing. Away the poor fel- 
low bounded, until he reached the well- 
known opening, and truly enough, Mr. 
Parker’s house and barns were in a bright 
flame. Not asoul was to be seen. The 
Indians had done the mischief and were 
off. By and by anecighbor came cautious- 
ly up, and among others, the Parker fam- 
ily, who had fled into the woods at the 
shouts of the savages—all but Mary—no 
one knew what had become of her. There 
were no signs of blood or murder, and it 
was evident that she had not been con- 
sumed in the house, unless she had first 
been murdered. But, oh! the agony of 
doubts and fears! They lifted up their 
voices and wept. ‘The fires sent up their 
bright light upon the surrounding forest, 
only rendering it more intensely dark be- 
yond their glare. They hung around the 
smoldering ashes, until, after a most weary 
night, the morning came. Then how anx- 
ious to find the trail of the foe, and to find 
who and what they were. Long and anx- 
iously did they search and follow the 
woods; but so cunning had the Indians 
been in concealing their retreat, by walk- 
ing backward over soft places, wading and 
following brooks, and the like, that it was 
| almost impossible to follow them. But in 
. the course of the second day, Robert Rals- 
' ston got fairly on the trail, and with thril- 
ling joy found the footprints of Mary Par- 
ker! She was then alive! These were 
the prints of her own little foot! They 
were even and regular, too, as if she was 
well and strong, though undoubtedly sore 
at heart. Without stopping for food, or 
anything, save his rifle, Robert followed 
the marauders, determined to rescue his 
betrothed, or die in the attempt. Ina 
light bark canoe, he followed them on the 
waters, and carried it over the mountains, 
until he had found them in the upper Sa- 
ranac lake, as before mentioned. He was 
hanging on their rear, when Tomo and his 
two companions came tohim. Not daring 
to fire his rifle, or to make a fire in the day 
time, he had lived on fish, caught at day- 
break, and cooked in the dead of the fol- 
lowing night. 

Once more. the little party were at the 
lower end of the Saranac, while the enemy, 
with their captive, was at the upper end, 
fifteen miles. They had come out of the 
pond, and were camped on a point pro- 
jecting into the lake, by which the upper 
end is made into a bay in the shape of a 
T. Softly they went up the lake near the 
shore, listening to every sound, and watch- 
ing every ripple of the waters. About 
midnight they passed the camp of the In- 
dians, so silently, that nota dog barked. 
They could see that they had just come in 
from their night hunting, were talking and 
laughing, and apparently delighted with 
their success. The smell of roasting veni- 
son filled the air. Robert tried to pierce 
the darkness,to catch a glimpse of Mary,but 
invain. In pursuance of their plan, upon 
which Robert had been contriving and 
working all day, and the night previous ; 
some where about two.o’clock in the morn- 
ing, one of the Mohawks aroused his com- 
panions, and pointed to a small, bright, 
steady light on the Watch Rock, about a 
mile distant. They all started up and set 
eff to see what it meant. In a moment, 
two more lights were seen, one east and 
the other west, deep in the bay! What 
eould it be! As they came near Watch 
Rock, instantly the light was quenched. 
The others followed, and went out. They 
went round the rock, went to the shores— 




















could hear nothing! Again they went to | 
their camp to consult, when lo! these | 
lights appe ed again in three different | 
places! Tuey listened, but all was si- 
lence. They now began to be afraid. It 
must be Chepi! (ghosts.) The captive 
maiden, slightly bound, has her curiosity 
excited, and saw at once that it must be the 
light of the candle—sure sign that the white 
was near! She thought too that they 
burned steady and clear, like the candles 
of beeswax, which she had madeforher 
own Robert to hunt with! She doubted 
in her own mind whether they were in- 
tended as signals to her, or for stratagem. 
After much talking and doubting, and fear, 
the Mohawks concluded once more to go 
out and see if it certainly was Chepi—and 
if so, to break up their camp, and be away 
as quickly as possible. ‘They took their 
dogs with them to aid in the search. The 
lights now seemed to burn up directly out 
of the water! Again they came near, and 
again, one after another went out before 
they reached them. One of the old dogs 
stuck his nose over the side of the canoe, 
and after snuffing a moment uttered a yell. 
They all stopped and listened; but noth- 
ing was to be heard. Did old Wampare- 
tah, (whitefoot,) see or hear a Chepi? 
Again they turned toward their camp, 
and when about half way to it, from where 
the lights were, they heard a.hlow,a low 
scream, and the paddles of a canoe! Cau- 
tiousyy they came to their camp, when 
they found the sentinel whom they left 
with the captive, Pying dead, with. a blow 
which had crushed his skull. The cap- 
tive, too, was gone, the fires put out or 
mostly so. Was it Chepi? They smok- 
ed and talked in low tones, until the day 
dawned. They then found the footprints 
of other feet beside their own, and little 
pieces of bark floating on the lake with 
pieces of candle on them, so well cut as to 
length, as to be quenched at the right 
time. They were more chagrined still, 
to find how completely they had been de- 
ceived. 

The low scream which the Mohawks 
heard, was that of joy, when the captive 
maiden saw her lover strike one blow at 
the sentinel, and catch her in his,arms the 
next moment. Quick as a deer, the youth 
bounded with her in his arms into the ca- 
noe, and long before the Mohawks got back 
to their camp, they were far down the 
lake. 

All that night and the next day, the lit- 
tle party pushed on. On the second day, 
on * The Plains of Abraham,” they met a 
party of Green Mountain boys in pursuit. 
Loud were the cheers, warm the greetings, 
and unaffected the joy when Robert show- 
ed the unscathed, blushing maiden hang- 
ing on his arm. But who can tell the 
tears and sobs, when he delivered her to 
“the old folks?” They trembled, and 
wept, and laughed, and screamed. The 
loss of property was forgotten, and all 
united ina day of special thanksgiving to 
to God, for his great goodness. | 

The neighbors all turned in and helped 
Robert put up a new house, and so he ac- 
tually won his bride’a month sooner than 
he otherwise would. Old Tomo assured 
all concerned, that the lesson which the 
Mohawks had received at Head Island, and 
on the Saranac lake, would keep them 
away in future. He pronounced Mary a 
pretty squaw, but stood to it, that the white 
man did not know how to court a wife. 

[ Tke School Friend. 





ORIGINAL. 


ADALICIA OF LOUVAINE. 
Second Queen of Henry the First. 

FROM A. D. 1120 unriy 1151. 
This queen was fhe daughte? of God- 
frey, of Louvaine, duke of Brabant, and 
Ida, Countess of Namur. ‘* Tradition and 
poetry have spoken bright things of her.” 
She was distinguished both for beauty 
and talents, and was, on account of her 
personal charms, called the fair maid of 
Brabant. Henry the first of England, 


hearing of the beauty and accomplishments 


of Adalicia, entered into a treaty with 
Godfrey of Louvaine, for the hand of his 
beautiful daughter. Godfrey returned a 
favorable answer to the proposals of Hen- 
ry, and the contract of marriage was sign- 
ed onthe 16th of April, 1120, but the 





marriage ceremony did not take place until 
the 24th of January, 1121. The beauty 
of the royal bride made a great impres- 
sion upon the minds of the people, and the 
sweetness of her manner, her prudence 
and ‘virtues, strengthened this favorable 
opinion in no slight degree. 

The wisdom of this lovely and youthful 
queen, early manifested itself in the grace- 
ful manner by which she endeavored to 
conform herself to the tastes of her royal 
lord, in the encouragement of the polished 
arts, and the patronage of literature. Ade- 
licia, like her predecessor Matilda, was 
often left to act as regent in the absence of 
her husband, and she ever ‘conducted in a 
manner to gain the affection of her sub- 
jects, the regard of her husband, and the 
respect even of her enemies. 

History says not whether Adelicia was 
deeply attached to her royal spouse, but 
her conduct as a wife, a queen, and a step- 
mother, was irreproachable. It can scarce- 
ly be supposed however, that considering 
the disparity of years between the royal 
pair, the morbid sorrow of which Henry 
was the perpetual prey after the loss of his 
wife and several of his children, and the 
irritability of his temper, that this mar- 
riage could have been productive of much 
happiness to the youthful queen. 

King Henry died in the year 1135, at 
the Castle of Lyons, near Rouen, a place 
to which he delighted to resort. Adelicia 
was not with him when he died. 

After the burial of her husband, Adeli- 
cia retired to the convent of St. Giles, 
near Wilton. This was an establishment 
which bore her name, and was founded by 
herself during the lifetime of her royal 
husband. After a year of seclusion, the 
widow of Henry took up her abode at 
Arundal Castle, and here she was residing 
when she was addressed by William de 
Albini, of the strong hand, the lord of 
Buckingham in Norfolk, and one of the 
most chivalrous peers in Europe. This 
nobleman she married, three years after 
the death of Henry, when she was in her 
32d year, and still in the very ‘ pride of 
her beauty.” The talents and virtues of 
William de Albini, sufficiently justified 
the Queen in giving him her hand, for he 
was not only brave and talented, but his- 
tory informs us, that he was one of the 
greatest and best men ofthe age. 

This marriage of Adalicia with the hus- 
band of her choice, proved eminently hap- 
py, yet notwithstanding the endearments 
of husband and children, Adalicia, in the 
year 1149, withdrew herself from the 
pomps and parade of earthly grandeur, 
and retired to the nunnery of Affligham, 
where she ended her days in the 9th of 
April, 1151. 

Adalicia was 48 years old at the time of 
her death. She had been married to Wil- 
liam de Albini, 11 years. She was the 
mother by her second busband, of seven 
children. The two most unfortunate of all 
the Queens of England, Anne Bolyn and 
Catharine Howard, were the lineal descen- 
dants of Adalicia, by her second marriage 
with William de Albini. ESTELLE. 











Morality. 











WELL DIRECTED LABOR. 


A single stroke of an axe is of little 
consequence; yet by the continued appli- 
cation of that small power, properly di- 
rected, what amazing efforts are produced! 
The sturdy oak and lofty ping do not sim- 
ply own its power, but whole forests lay 
before it, and the wilderness becomes a 
garden. 

Industry well directed, will give a man 
a competency in afew years. The great- 
est industry misapplied is useless. 

As an example, there is my neighbor. 
Seth Steady, the blacksmith, is not only an 
industrious man, but his industry is applied 
to one object. His hammer is heard at 
dawn of day, and the fire blazes in his 
shop, during the evenings, from the 20th of 
September, till the 30th of March. Go to 
his shop at any time of the day for any kind 
of work, you are sure to be waited upon. 
The consequence is, his purse is filled with 
dollars, and his cellar well filled with pro- 
visions; and that’s what I call quite com- 
fortable. Although suitably liberal, and 
enjoying the good things of this life ashe 
goes on, ten years of health will enable him 
to purchase a good farm. 





Asa contrast, there is my friend Na 
Notional, the busiest and most industrioy, 
mortal in existence; as the old saying is 
“he has too many irons in the fire,” and 
with all his industry, he goes behindhang 

He has a fine farm, but instead of py. 
suing the cultivation of it, he flies off and 
seizes On every new project that occurs, 

A few years ago, he concluded to give y 
the dairy business, in consequence of th, 
low price of butter and cheese; sold his 
cows at a low figure, and purchased sheep 





at a high rate, for wool then demanded ; 
high price. By the time he got fairly ing, 
the raising of wool, down went the pric 
of wool, and up went the price of butiy 
and cheese. He then sold his sheep, anj 
purchased cows again, for cheese was y 
and wool was down. And finally he 
changed his business so often, because ky 
wasn’t contented to thrive, little by littl 
as Seth Steady did, that he got complete); 
used up, and is now only fit for Califor; 
or some other wool gathering project. 

So you see that well directed labor j 
sure to meet its reward, while he who kee 
a dozen irons in the fire, and none of the 
hot, will as surely meet with the fate g 
poor Nat Notional. 














THE CHAPLAIN’S STORY. 


A clergyman who was chaplain of |i 
tle squadron stationed in the Meditem 
nean for five years, related the followiy 
interesting anecdote, which occured duriy 
that time. 

**The Commodore was a frank and gex 
erous man, who treated me with markd 
attention, and I used to preach in allt 
ships but one. This was a small frigitj 
and its captain was an irreligious and pn 
fane man. He used to say he wanted 
Methodist ‘parson for a pilot, and he a 
braced every opportunity of annoyingny 
Being a person of violent temper, he to 
offence and insulted the Commodore, vi 
meant to send him home. When [I he 
of his intention, I waited on the Comm 
dore, and said I was come to ask a putt 
ular favor of him. 

“¢ That shall be granted. I am alwa 
happy to oblige you. What is it? 

“¢That you will overlook the cont 
of Captain S , said I. 

“Nay, nay; you can’t be serious. 
he not your greatest enemy? and I} 
lieve the only man in the fleet who ti 
not wish to see you on board his ship.’ 

“«¢ That’s the very reason why I ask 4 
favor, Commodore ; I must practice as¥ 
as preach.’ 

“*Well, well, ’tis an odd whim; bi 
on reflection I can grant yourrequest Wi 
out prejudice to his majesty’s servic, 
will do it.’ 

“The next day I renewed my peifl 

“* Well,’ said he, ‘if Captain S$ 
will make a public apology I will overl 
his conduct.’ t , 

“Tinstantly got into a boat, and 104 
to the frigate. The Captain met me! 
a frown upon his countenance; but¥ 
Itold him my business, I saw a teil 
his eye, and taking me by the hanl 
said : 

oO Er. » I really don’t uw 
stand your religion, but I do underst 
your conduct, and I thank you.’ 

“The affair blew over, and he prs 
me to preach inhis ship. The first i 
went there, the whole crew were dre 
in their best clothes, and the Captal! 
my right hand. I could hardly ui 
word, my mind was so much moved.! 
so were the whole crew. ‘There seem 
more than ordinary solemnity among" 

That very night the ship disappe 
and not asoul survived to tell the4 
None never knew how it happened: 
we supposed, as there had been a g® 
wind, she had foundered and went do" 
deep water.” 

How cheering the thought, that the 
thus suddenly summoned into eternity. 
listened to the blessed message of the 
pel, and that, too, under circums" 
which, through the blessing of God, 
so peculiarly adapted to prepare 
minds to welcome and receive it! 

See, dear young reader, how “ exa” 
is more regarded than ‘“ precept!” 
sons can understand our conduct, ! 
cannot appreciate our principles, 4? 
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form their opinion of us more from what 
we do than from what we say. We should 
therefore rather strive to live well than to 
talk well. “Even a child is known by 


his doings.” The religion of Christ teach- 
es us to let our light shine before mer; 
and itis highly important that those who 
profess to love the Saviour should be care- 
ful to “‘adorn” in all things his doc- 
trine—Church of Eng. S. Scholar’s Mag. 
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. somewhat disappointed at their ill success. 


Obituary. 








THE ROSE BUSH. 

Mother, may brother and I go maying? 
asked a little girl, on the first morning of 
May, 18—. 

The querist was about nine years of age, 
with pleasant black eyes, and smooth brown 
hair, and although she might not be con- 
sidered handsome, her mild, affectionate 
disposition, endeared her to many hearts. 
She was a lover of flowers, and displayed 
a fine taste in the arrangement of her little 
boquets. Often has she, on coming in 
from school, presented her mother with a 
nosegay of wild flowers, culled from the 
way-side,—so small and so common, that 
they were unheeded by others. 

Little E—’s health, always delicate, had 
been much more so fora few weeks, and as 
the morning was damp, her mother thought 
she had better wait until another time. 
Happy indeed was she, when a few morn- 
ings after, she and her brother had permis- 
sion to go out into the field, and down by 
the edge of the swamp, to look for the 
modest violet and blushing May flower. 
But Spring had been chary of her blos- 
soms, and the little flower-gatherers were 


They were about to return; and still they 
lingered, as though unwilling to go with- 
out some token of ‘the gentle maidén’s 
footsteps.” They searched every little 
nook, and around the foot of the tall trees, 
almost in vain, when at last her eye rest- 
ed on something which she determined to 
secure. It was a little rose-bush, ‘‘ so 
cunning and so pretty,” that she would 
transplant it in her own little garden, at 
the end of the house. Having obtained 
her pride, she hastened home, her bosom 
heaving with pleasing anticipations, and 
her eyes sparkling with delight. 

But her fond anticipations were not re- 
alized. The most precious floweret, was 
herself, about to be transplanted from this 
vale of tears, to the paradise of God. She 
was soon taken ill, and from the first, 
seemed to feel that she should not recover, 
and asked her mother’s aunt if she might 
be put in her tomb by the side of little 
M—, a sister about two years old, who 
had died a few months previous; said she 
should not get well, but thought she should 
go to heaven. Her mother said to her, 
“Why E. you know that you are a sinner.” 
Yes,” said she, * but I think God has 
forgiven my sins. Christ died for such 
little girls asl am.” As her disease affect- 
ed her head, she was delirious the most of 
the time after this conversation, but still a 
spirit of love seemed to pervade every ac- 
tion. Occasionally her reason would re- 
sume its seat for a few moments, and she 
would ask her father to plant her flower 
garden, remarking that the other chil- 
dren’s flowers would be ahead of her’s. 

The rosy month of June was ushered in. 
The birds rejoicing in the sunlight, were 
filling the air with their melody; the trees 
laden with perfume, scarce moved their 
branchlets to the passing zephyr; but the 
little sufferer lay cold and still. The beau- 
ties of the lovely morning were unheeded 
by her. The young spirit was reveling in 
beauties which shall never fade, and bask- 
ing in that light and glory which shall 
never dim. 

Forcibly were the fond parents reminded 
of the ‘‘ Dying Boy,” and as they thought 
of that act which had been almost her last, 
they felt particularly the application of 
this verse, 

“ Sister the young rose tree 
Which all the spring has been my constant care, 
Just putting forth its leaves so green and fair, 
I give to thee ; 
And when its roses bloom 
I shall be gone away; my short race ran; 
And will you not bestow a single one 
ai my tomb ?” 


And thus E.’s rose-bush became a cherish- 
ed thing, and when, the same season, it 


request was obeyed, and the sweet flowers 
she loved became hers, even in death— 
they were laid upon her tomb. 

Another loved one has been laid by her 
side. The affectionate father, after three 
years of pain and suffering, was called to 
meet his angel-daughters, where sorrow 
may not enter, and although nearly twelve 
years have passed since its transplantation, 
the little Rose-bush still survives cold 
winter’s chilling frosts, and summer’s 
parching heat, and annually are its roses 
laid by affection’s hand, upon their hum- 
ble tomb.—S. [Watchman and Reflector. 











Nursery. 








LITTLE ANN. 


Having been requested to call on a sick 
man, I knocked at the door, which was 
opened by a little girl, a child of four years 
ofage. I asked for her mother. 

** Please ma’am, she is gone to the shop,” 
was the reply, ‘‘and I am to take care of 
father till she comes back.” ‘ 

I approached the bench on which the in- 
valid was resting, a poor man in the last 
stage of consumption.’ After having en- 
gaged in conversation with him, I propos- 
ed joining in prayer, telling the child to 
remain quiet. 

“ Ann will not interrupt you,” said the 
parent. ‘‘ She is taught to obey.” 

“As I closed my supplication, I heard a 
gentle sob, and turning round, saw the 
little one in the attitude of prayer, her 
hands folded together, and her cheeks wet 
with tears. 

“What have you been doing, Ann?” 
I asked—anxious to ascertain how far her 
infant mind had been engaged. 

‘**T have been praying for father.” 
“And what did you say to God, my 
dear ?”” 

“‘T said the words that you said, ma’am.” 

“And why do you cry, Ann?” 

** Because my father is going away.” 

I then took the child in my arms, and 
told her of a heavenly Father, of a com- 
passionate Saviour, and of a gracious com- 
forting Spirit. 

After this interview, Ann never neglect- 
ed the duty of praying for her father, and 
when his spirit was summoned away from 
its earthly tenement, she became one of my 
Sunday scholars. The sweetness of her 
disposition soon won the affections of her 
school fellows. Frequent ailments inter- 
rupted the regularity of her attendance ; 
but when she was equal to the effort, her 
companions joyfully exclaimed, “‘ here comes 
Ann.” 

Hearing that my little scholar was suf- 
fering from an abscess, I called to see her. 
As soon as I entered the cottage, her moth- 
er said, 

“*She is a naughty child, ma’am, she has 
been playing in the street when I bade her 
keep within doors, and as soon as I chid 
her, she sobbed so violently that I thought 
she would injure herself, and therefore sent 
her to bed.” 

“Is she more composed now ?” I asked. 

“Yes,” replied the mother, “I went 
up stairs softly a few minutes ago, and saw 
Ann on her knees, and when she ended 
her prayer, I asked her what she had been 
saying to God. Dear mother, said she, I 
wanted to ask God to give me another 
heart, and I did not know what words to 

say, so I read the reward ticket which was 
given me last Sunday, ‘‘ Create in mea 
clean heart, O God, and renew a right 
spirit within me.” I took the card from 
my child’s hand to read it, and bade her 
be watchful lest she should disobey again. 
She then begged that I would forgive her, 
and give her a kiss, and let her have the 
ticket that she might learn the words 
on it.” 

After this time, Ann became very fear- 
ful of offending. At six years of age, she 
was taken very seriously ill, and suffered 
much pain, but was patient and submissive 
in her trial. She was unable to swallow 
or speak, but she prayed to the hearer of 
prayer. 
fore she died. She pointed with her fin- 
ger to the second verse of her favorite 
hymn. 

Other refuge have I none, 

Hangs my helpless soul on Thee, 
Leave, O leave me not alone, 

Still support and comfort me, 

With these lines on her mind, she fell 





put forth two tender blossoms, the simple 


I saw this dear child the day be- : 


of her playmates led me to her grave, say- 

ing, ‘‘ Ann’s body is buried here, but her 

spirit is above.” 

“They that seek me early, shall find 
- [Penny Mag. 


me. - 








Natural jistorp. 








THE CUCKOO. 


The most remarkable circumstance con- 

nected with the history of this bird, is the 

weli-ascertained fact of its depositing its 

eggs in the nest of other birds, leaving to 

them the rearing and care of its own off- 

spring. The cuckoo does not make an in- 

discriminate selection of a nest in which to 

lay her egg, but chooses the nest of an 

insect-eating bird, in order that the young 

cuckoo may be supplied with the only food 

upon which it can subsist. In general, 

one egg only is deposited in a nest, and 

the nest is usually that of a small bird, as 

the sparrow, for example. There is a 

very interesting account of this, by the 

celebrated Dr. Jenner. ‘‘On the 18th of 
June,” says he, “‘I examined the nest of a 
hedge-sparrow, which then contained a 
cuckoo and three hedge-sparrow’s eggs. 
On inspecting it the day following, the 
bird had hatched, but. the nest then con- 
tained only a young cuckoo and one hedge 
sparrow. The nest was placed so near 
the extremity of a hedge that I could dis- 
tinctly see what was going forward in it; 
and, to my great astonishment, I saw the 
young cuckoo, though so lately hatched, 
in the act of turning out the young hedge- 
sparrow. The mode of accomplishing this 
was very curious: the little animal with 
the assistance of its rump and wings, 
contrived to get the bird upon its back, 
and making a lodgment for its burden by 
elevating its elbows, clambered backwards 
with it, up the side of the nest, till it reach- 
ed the top, where, resting for a moment, 
it threw off its load with a jerk, and quite 
disengaged it from the nest! It remained 
in this situation for a short time, feeling 
about with the extremities of its wings, as 
if to be convinced whether the business 
was properly executed, and then dropped 
into the nest again. I afterwards put in 
‘aregg, and this by a similar process was 
conveyed to the edge of the nest and 
thrown out. These experiments I have 
since repeated several times in different 
nests, and have always found the young 
cuckoo disposed to act in the same manner. 

In climbing up the nest, it sometimes drops 
its burden, and thus is foiled in its endeay- 
ers ; but after little respite a the work is re- 
sumed, and goes on, almost incessantly, 
till it is effected. The singularity of its 
shape is well adapted to these purposes ; 
far different from other newly hatched 
birds, its back, from the shoulders down- 
wards, is very broad, with a considerable 
depression on the middle. This depres- 
sion seems formed by nature for the 
design of giving a more secure lodgment 
to the egg of the hedge-sparrow, or its 
young one, when the cuckoo is employed 
in removing either of them from the nest. 
When it is about twelve days old, this 
cavity is quite filled up, and then the back 
assumes the shape of nestling birds in gen- 
eral.” * * * ‘Jt sometimes happens 
that two cuckoo’s eggs are deposited in 
the same nest, and then the young produc- 
ed from one of them must inevitably per- 
ish. Two cuckoo’s, and one hedge spar- 
row’s egg were hatched in the same nest, 
and one hedge sparrow’s egg remained 
unhatched. Ina few hours afterwards, a 
contest began between the cuckoos for the 
possession of the nest, which continued un- 
determined till the next afternoon, when 
one of them, which was somewhat supe- 
rior in size, turned out the other, together 
with the young hedge-sparrow and the un- 
hatehed egg. The combatants alternately 
appeared to have the advantage, as each 
carried the other several times to the top of 
the nest, and then sunk down again op- 
pressed by the weight of the burden; till 
at length, after various efforts, the strong- 
est prevailed, and was afterwards brought 
up by the hedge-sparrow.” 

The whole family of cuckoos is in dis- 
grace, because of this unnatural and cruel 
conduct of some branches of it, and yet we 
need not look far off nor far back to find 
conduct equally cruel and unnatural in the 
conduct of men towards each other. The 


ed the earth, have been waged to get pos- 
session of what others claim as their nest. 
and in most instances the victory is to 
those who have the power, rather than to 
those who have the right. Many a school 
boy has played a game with a weaker play- 
mate, as mean and cruel as that which the 
piratical cuckoo plays with its neighbor’s 
nest. [ The Child’s Companion. 








x Parental. 


THE MOTHER’S LAST LESSON. 
BY MISS C. W. BARBER. 


‘Will you please learn me my verse, 

mamma, and then kiss me, and bid me 

good night?” said little Roger L » as 

he opened the door, and peeped cautious- 

ly into the chamber of his sick mother; 

““T am very sleepy, but no one has heard 

me say my prayers.” 

Mrs. L was very ill—indeed her 

attendants believed her to be dying. She 

sat propped up with pillows, and strug- 

gling for breath—her lips were white— 

her eyes were growing dull and glazed— 

and her purple blood was settling under 
the nails of the cold, attenuated fingers. 

She was a widow, and little Roger was 
her only—her darling child. Every night 
he had been in the habit of coming into 

her room, and sitting in her lap, or kneel- 
ing by her side, whilst she repeated pas- 
sages from God’s Holy Word, or related 
to him stories of the wise and good men, 
spoken of in its pages. She had been in 
delicate health for many years, but never 
too ill to hear little Roger’s verse and 
prayers. 

**Hush! hush!” said a lady who was 
watching beside her couch, ‘‘ Your dear 
mamma is too ill to hear you to-night!” 
As she said this, she came forward, and 
laid her hand gently upon his arm, as if 
she would lead him from the room. Rog- 
er began to sob as if his little heart would 
break. 

“T cannot go to bed without saying my 
prayers—indeed I cannot.” 

The ear of the dying mother caught the 
sound. Although she had been nearly in- 
sensible to everything transpiring around 
her, the sobs of her darling aroused her 
from her stupor, and turning to a friend, 
she desired her to bring her little son, and 
lay him in her bosom. Her request was 
granted, and the child’s rosy cheek and 
golden head nestled beside the pale, cold 
face of his dying mother. Alas, poor fel- 
low! How little did he realize then the 
irreparable loss which he was soon to 
sustain ! 

“Roger, my son, my darling child,” 
said the dying woman, “ repeat this verse 
after me, and never, never forget it: “When 
my fatherand mother forsake me, the Lord 
shall take me up.”’ The child repeated it 
two or thaee times distinctly, and said his 
little prayer. Then he kissed the cold, 
almost rigid features before him, and went 
quietly to his little couch. The next 
morning, he sought, as usual his mother, 
but he found her stiff and cold—a corpse, 
wrapped in the winding sheet and ready 
for the grave. 

That was her last lesson. He has never 
forgotten it—he probably never will. He 
has grown to be a man—a good man—and 
now occupies a post of much honor and 
profit in Massachusetts. I never could 
look upon him, without thinking about the 
faith so beautifully exhibited by his dying 
mother. It was not misplaced—the Lord 
has taken her darling up.— Presbyterian. 











IDOL WORSHIP IN SIAM. 


A Mother teaching her little Child to 
Worship an Idol.—We were early on our 
way again. When we stopped for break- 
fast, we found ourselves in the midst ofa 
large number of boats, all crowded with 
devotees on their way to Prabat. These 
were supplied with books. After break- 
fast, Mrs. M. and myself walked to a wat, 
standing near, and entered the building 
devoted to the principal idol. Here we 
found a large number of persons, some 
prostrating themselves in worship, and oth- 
ers gazing listlessly around. Numerous 
wax tapers were burning before the idol, 
fresh flowers in great profusion were lying 
upon the altar, and a lad, ten or twelve 
years of age was sprinkling the image it- 








asleep in Jesus. The following week one 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





he was doing, and took occasion to com- 
ment on the passage, “ Noses have they, 
but they smell not,” &c. The company 
listened, and asked some questions on re- 
ligious subjects, but soon turned to topics 
more congenial to their foolish hearts. 

In the meanwhile, a mother entered 
with her child, scarcely old enough to walk, 
and placed it upon its knees before the 
idol, clasped its little hands, and raising 
them to its forehead, bent its head to the 
floor in the attitude of worship. We turn- 
ed away heart-sick at the sight, but the 
thought arose, ‘ Do all Christian mothers 
do as much to lead their children to the 
knowledge and worship of the true God?” 

[ Rev. S. Mattoon. 


Editorial. 




















[By the beautiful and chaste sentiments of 
the following article, which we copy from the 
Olive Branch, we recognize the pen of one of 
our own valued correspondents. ] 


THE BROTHER AND SISTER. 


Among the many relations in life which bring 
with them pure and unalloyed happiness, this 
stands pre-eminent as one of the most endear- 
ing and delightful. The relation between a 
brother and sister, though perhaps more liable 
than any other to be unappreciated, is, when 
rightly understood and enjoyed, a source of 
enduring, deep, and wondrous happiness. But 
like the surface of a polished mirror, which one 
drop of water will dim, so is this delightful re- 
lation liable to be clouded by the mists of un- 
kindness and neglect. One word of harshness 
on the part of the brother, one look of peevish- 
ness or impatience from the sister, dims the 
mirror of love, and it reflects no longer pleas- 
ing images, but dark forms and frowning faces. 

Brother and sister! You, who have passed 
thus far through life, without deriving that 
pleasure from each other’s affection, which God 
meant it should give, listen, I pray you, for a 
moment, till the causes of your disagreement 
are sought for and haply found ; for be assured 
that no time or efforts will be spent in vain 
which draw you closer to each other, and bind 
more firmly the chords which should unite 
your hearts.’ . 

Listen, brother! while a sister pleads for 
thy sisters. I know thee not, nor can [ tell 
but thou lovest her deeply and truly. If thou 
dost, and if this love, ever present, shows itself 
in a thousand nameless attentions—ifkind words 
scatter her path with flowers—if the sunshine 
of loving glances pour upon her daily, and she 
hail thy presence as one would hail the ap- 
proach of Spring, then art thou doubly bles- 
sed! Blessed in her affection which will never 
fail thee; blessed in thine own soul which is 
ennobled, by the love thou bearest her. For 
thee I have only one word; a word of encour- 
agement, and a blessing. Ah! thou wilt nev- 
er regret those hours spent in giving her hap- 
piness. One day thou wilt be called to part 
with thy sister. Perhaps other and closer ties 
will separate her from thee, or it may be, thou 
shalt stand over her grave— 

“ Where, scattered oft, the earliest of the year, 
By hands unseen are shewers of violets found.” 


Then the thoughts of thy kindness will come 
like ministering angels to thee, soothing thy 
grief and whispering words of comfort to thy 
soul, 

But thou! who lovest not thus, whose love 
is an abstract principle, showing itself in no 
words or deeds of kindness, manifesting itself 
but seldom to her eye, and then retreating has- 
tily to its hiding place within thy breast, as if 
it were a weakness to show a tenderness to a 
sister, listen, I pray thee, for one moment, for I 
would fain lift the dark curtain that veils the 
heart of each from the other. Perhaps thou 
art proud and stern in thy conscious manliness. 
Perhaps thou deemest gentle words become the 
lips of women and children, but not thine. 
Thou would’st willingly perform some igreat 
act of self-denial, or incur danger for thy sis- 
ter, but these constant little attentions, which, 
toa woman’s heart are so inexpressibly dear, 
thou canst not spare time to give. Ah! the 
true dignity of manhood is not compromised by 
these attentions bestowed upon a sister, a wife 
ora mother. On the contrary, they would add 
acharm to thy manhood, which now thou dost 
not possess. Like the graceful vine encircling 
the trunk of gnarled oak, they would add grace 














and beauty to thy character, concealing its de- 
fects, and giving a double value to its ex- 
cellencies. 

Withhold then no longer these proofs and 
expressions of love from thy sister. Give them 
freely, for they will be gratefully received, 
and fondly cherished, and the sweet flowers of 
affection shall spring in those hearts which sym- 
pathy’s golden chain has forever united. 

M. W. D. 








Variety. 








LITTLE CHARLES. 


Some years ago, I lived near my little friend, 
and can therefore tell you a little | about 
him. Charles’ mother was a true Christian, 
therefore she brought up her child in the fear 
and love of God. But as he was a very young 
child, he was sometimes afraid of being left 
alone ina large house and inthe dark. For 
his mamma was often obliged to leave him 
before his nurse took her place in the room. 
Now it happened some nights that this dear 
child awoke after a short sleep, and, if he heard 
his mamma’s footsteps, he would call to her, 
and beg her to give him some verse from the 
Bible to think about, to keep him, as_he said, 
“from being afraid in the dark.” And he 
would ask her to tell him something “ about 
God’s care of us in the night.” Such as the 
following were sure: to give him pleasure and 
enable him to “ sleep on” without further fear : 
—*T have remembered thy name, O Lord, in 
the night.” (Psalm cxix. 55.) “He thet keep- 
eth thee will not slumber.” (Psalm cxxi. 7) 
“The Lord shall preserve thee from all evil, 
he shall preserve thy soul.” (Psalm cxxi io 
“ My meditation of Him shall be sweet: I wil 
be glad in the Lord.” (Psalmcix. 34.) “Thou 
shalt not be afraid for the terror by night.” 
(Psalm xci. 5.) “I will both lay me down in 
peace and sleep: for thou, Lord, only makest 
me dwell in safety.” (Psalm iv. 8.) “Thou 
compassest my path, and my lying down, and 
art acquainted with all my ways.” (Psalm 
exxxix. 3.) “Thou art near, O Lord, and all 
thy commandments are truth.” (Psalm cxix. 151.) 

—— 


“GIVE ME YOUR BABY.” 


The Cincinnati Commercial gives the fol- 
lowing : 

We saw a poor woman sitting on the steps 
in front of a hotel, on Fifth street, the other 
morning, holding a pale yet beautiful infant in 
her arms; in one she held a saucer containing 
a few pennies. She was apparently about 
thirty, and neatly clad, although the dress was 
of the cheapest material. One could see that 
her position in life had been better, and per- 
haps a happy oné for years. 

Our attention was arrested by a crowd of 
well dressed ladies, who were standing around 
and endeavoring to beg the baby. 

“ What a sweet child!” said one. 

“Poor little dear!” said another; “how I 
should love it if it was my own!” 

The mother drew the child closer to her bo- 
som, but said not a word. 

Another lady, in whose face one could see 
at a glance a fountain of charity and love, seem- 
ed more intent on the child than any other. 

“ Give me your bady,” said she, “I will take 
good care of it.” 

The poor woman looked up for the first time, 
with a face so melancholy, and the tears trem- 
bled inhereyes. “No, madam, I thank you 
for your kind feelings, but I cannot part with 
the only thing I have left to love on earth !” 

This was enough. The lady dropped a half 
eagle upon the saucer, and turned away in 
tears. The others opened their purses, and 
placed their offerings in charitable sociability 
with the gold piece. We added our mite, and 
walked away a happier and better man. 

~~ 


LEARN TO COOK WELL. 


The health of the family depends upon it. 
We know there are those who associate luxury 
effeminacy, and all dependent ills, with every 
attempt of the kind recommended. But we do 
not believe that health is promoted by eating 
raw carrots. or doughy bread,—or that to se- 
cure long life, it is necessary to turn can- 
nibal. Nor were men made to graze like cat- 
tle, or eat food like dogs. Nor is it necessary 
in order to shun the errors of which we speak, 
to rush into the opposite extreme. Good cook- 
ery does not consist in producing the highest 
seasoned dishes, nor such as to foster a mor- 
bid appetite ; but in preparing every dish well, 
however simple or common it may be. "There 
are, for instance, families who never eat any 
good bread from one century to another, and 
have no idea in what it consists. Nor are meats 
cooked any better within their precints. Those 
little, simple, and healthy delicacies, which 
the good house keeper knows intuitively how 
to produce, are never seen here. Even a dish 
of potatoes cannot get themselves well boiled. 
A member of the family might as well fall 
among the Hottentots as far as any proper nur- 
sing 1s concerned. These things ought not to 
be, nor is there any need of their existence, if 
the wife has any just notions of her obligations 
to herself and those about her. The science 
of bread making, of meat broiling, stewing, 





roasting, and boiling; of vegetable cooking, 

and of preparing the multifarious small dishes 

of all sorts, which go to make pleasant the ta- 

ble,and all about it, are hers—hers to understand 

and practise. [Prairie Farmer. 
ee 


LIFE IN THE WOODS. 


Henry D. Thoreau of Concord, Mass., has re- 
cently been lecturing on “ Life in the Woods,” 
in Portland and elsewhere. There is not a 
young man in the land—and very few old ones 
—who would not profit by an attentive hearing 
of that lecture. Mr. Thoreau is a young stu- 
dent, who has imbibed (or rather refused to 
stifle) the idea that a man’s soul is better worth 
living for than his body. Accordingly, he has 
built him a house, ten by fifteen feet, in a piece 
of unfrequented woods, by the side of a pleas- 
ant little lakelet, where he devotes his days to 
study and reflection, cultivating a small plat 
of ground, living frugally on vegetables, and 
working for the neighboring farmers, whenever 
he is in need of money or additional exercise. 
It thus costs him from six to eight weeks’ rug- 
ged labor per year to earn his food and clothes, 
and perhaps an hour or two per day extra to 
prepare his food and fuel, keep his house in or- 
der, etc. He has lived in this way for four 
years, and his total expenses for last year 
were $41 25, and his surplus earnings at the 
close were $1351, which he considers a better 
result than almost any of the farmers of Con- 
cord could show, though they have worked all 
the time. By this course, Mr. Thoreau lives 
free from pecuniary obligation or dependence 
on others, except that he borrows some books, 
which is an equal pleasure to lender and bor- 
rower. The manon whose land he is a squat- 
ter is nowise injured or inconvenienced there- 
by. If all our young men would but hear this 
lecture, we think some among them would feel 
less strongly impelled either to come to New 
York or go to California. [ Tribune. 


—_—@——— 


HOW TO’ MAKE HOME HAPPY. 


Nature is most industrious in adorning her 
domains ; and man to whom this bounty is ad- 
dressed, should obey the lesson. Let him, too, 
be industrious in adorning his domain,—in 
making his home, the dwelling of his wife and 
children, not only convenient and comforta- 
ble, but pleasant. Let him as far as circum- 
stances will permit, be industrious in surround- 
ing it with pleasant objects—in decorating it 
within and without, with things that tend to 
make it agreeable and attractive. Let indus- 
try make home the abode of neatness and or- 
der—a place which brings satisfaction to every 
inmate, and which, in absence, draws back the 
heart by the fond associations of comfort and 
content. Let this be done, and this sacred 
spot will become more surely the scene of 
cheerfulness and peace. Ye parents, who 
would have your children happy, be industrious 
to bring them up in the midst of a pleasant and 
cheerful, and a happy home. 

—— ee 


WHAT THE STEAM ENGINE DOES. 

It propels, it rows, it sculls, it warps, it tows, 
it elevates, it towers, it pumps, it drains, it 
draws, it pulls, it drives, it pushes, it carries, it 
brings, it scatters, it collects, it condenses, it 
extracts, it splits, it breaks, it confines,it opens, it 
shuts, it digs, it shovels, it excavates, it ploughs, 
it thrashes, it separates, it winnows, it washes, 
it grinds, it crushes, it sifts, it belts, it mixes, 
it kneads, it moulds, it stamps, it punches, it 
beats, it presses, it hews, it cuts, it slits, it 
shaves, it splits, it saws, it planes, it turns, it 
bores, it mortices, it drills, it heads, it blows, it 
forges, it rolls, it hammers, it rasps, it files, it 
polishes, it rivets, it sweeps, it brushes, it 
scratches, it cards, it spins, it winds, it twists, 
it throws, it weaves, it shears, it coins, it prints. 
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TOUCHING EXPRESSION. 


A certain lady had two children, girls, both 
young and nearly of the same age. But the 
older one, by some whim or accident, possessed 
all the mother’s affections; there was none for 
the younger, nothing but harshness. Very 
lately the mother fell sick, and was confined 
to her bed. While lying there she heard gen- 
tle steps approaching it. “Is that you, my 
child?” said the sick woman. ‘No mamma,” 


naively and softly said the resigned one, “ it’s 
only me.” 


——— 
A FABLE. 


A young goose whose feathers were so white 
that they could rival those of the swan, became 
so proud of this splendid gift of nature, that she 
thought herself destined to be a swan. She 
therefore separated from her equals, andswam 
alone on the lake, trying to give herself a ma- 
jestic air. She tried to extend her neck, the 
shortness of which betrayed too much her 
origin, but in vain; nor could she give to 
it that graceful bend; it was too stiff; and with 
all her pains, she could only be a ridiculous 
goose, without becoming a swan. 

——————— 


WISDOM KNOWS WHAT IT DOES NOT KNOW. 


The celebrated Duval, librarian of Francis I. 
often answered questions by, “I don’t know.” 
An insolent man replied to him one day, “Why 
the emperor pays you for your knowledge !” 








Duval answered, “The emperor pays me for 
what I know; if he was to pay me for what I 








don’t know, all the treasures of his empire 
would not be sufficient.” 
———_ 


“NEVER SEEN A BIBLE” 


A teacher in a newly formed Sabbath school 
at the West, says, “On referring to a prophe. 
cy one day, in the Old Testament, one of the | 
children, an intelligent, lady-like little girl, and 
a very good reader, ten years of age, said she 
had never yet seen a Bible !” 

——~—._—_— 


CHEERFULNESS. 

Those who benefit the world by their labors, 
who here remove a weed, and there plant a 
flower, must be cheerful. Amid the most ad. 
verse circumstances, there are still reasons for 
cheerfulness. So long as there are motives to 
gratitude, there is cause for cheerfulness. 


Poetrp.. 


Furnished for the Youth’s Companion, 
“WHAT SEEK YE FROM EARTH? 


“What seek ye from Earth? Seek ye gran. 
deur or state, 
The pride of the wealthy, the pomp of the 














eat F 
Seek ye honor? The honor that cometh from 
men ? 


And a name broad enrolled on the records of 
fame ? 


Or, choose you the quiet pursuits of the learned? 

Has genius’ bright fire on your heart’s altar 
burned ? 

And would you the dim tracks of science ex- 
plore, 

Or in fancy’s bright regions more fetterless 
soar. 


Or seek ye for friendship, that jewel so choice? 
Or does love lure your soul with ircean voice, 
And charm you with yisions of long peaceful 

life 
Afar from the busy world’s tumult and strife? 


Are such your fond dreams and pursuits? Sis- 
ter youth, 

O! List to the counsels of wisdom and truth, 

The  , you choose, tho’ so tempting and 
air, 


Ere you grasp them may vanish, like phantoms 
in air. 


And should you secure them, what then would 
you gain? 

Some pleasure, perchance, but more sorrow and 
pain; 

For grandeur and wealth, tho’so brilliant they 
seem 

Too often but cover the canker within. 


And fame’s but a bubble, a breath may dispel 
And a yonder pale student—he'll 


te. 
That, with all he through years of hard study 
has gained, 


He scarcely, as yet, has the portals attained. 


And friendship and love, tho’ of all earthly joys 

The sweetest and purest, how great their al- 

loys! 

_S prove they false, and how fleeting at 
est! 

Too often torn from us, ere fairly possessed. 


And are such, then, earth’s treasures, so eager- 
ly sought, 
With health, life, aye! e’en with the soul often 
bought? 
O! turn from them—let your best efforts be 
given 
To those pure, fadeless treasures, found only 


in Heaven?” 





A TEACHER’S FAREWELL. 
To her Sabbath School Class. 


Again the Sabbath day returns 

And brings its hallowed hours of rest, 
Once more our band in love unites, 

In links of sacred friendship blest. 
One season more+the last—the last !— 

Then will our meetings sweet be o’er, 
Stern duty calls me hence away, 

And I shall greet this band no more. 


For many months we’ve sought the place 
Where streams of living truth are found, 
And from the Holy page inspired, 
Our souls with gems of light hath stored! 
Beloved band, still labor on, 
And seek the narrow path to tread: 
Still be thou by the guiding fire, 
And by the cloudy pillar led. 


The way may seem with dangers set, 
And many a thorn thy path surround ; 
But,Jesus’ grace will sooth thy way, 
His love a healing balm be found. 
Then faint thou not, but struggle on, — 
Light from above will tears dispel, 
And they shall wear the crown in heaven, 
Who bear earth’s woes and crosses well. 


The links that bound us heart to heart, 
Shall bind us still where’er wo stray, 
And though our lot be far apart, 
To the same Father will we pray. 
I go! henceforth from other lips 
To learn what mine have sought to tell ; 
Heaven grant this band shall meet above! 
Loved of my heart, farewell! farewell! 
Christian Alhance.] i, We 











